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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION AND THE BALKAN WAR 

N. DWIGHT HARRIS 

Northwestern University 

Governments seldom fall in a day or wars break out without 
some previous "laying of the mines." When General Savoff, 
commander-in-chief of the Bulgarian army, was questioned in 
1911 before the national assembly on the condition of the military 
forces, he replied: "Excellent. Ready for any emergency and 
capable of defeating the Turks." The Sobranje was pleased, 
but a smile went around the European capitols. For over a 
quarter of a century Europe and Turkey lived on in almost com- 
plete indifference to the steady growth of the small Balkan states 
in resources, in economic powers, and in military strength, and 
with a total disregard of the vital interests of these lesser powers 
in the settlement of that most vexing of all problems — the Mace- 
donian question. The remarkable development in Germany and 
Italy along commercial, industrial and political lines in recent 
times is well known; but the equally astonishing progress of these 
Balkan nations during the same period has been little noticed 
by the world at large. And, while Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, 
in. spite of their own personal jealousies and ambitions, made steady 
and splendid progress in the work of national development and 
of preparation for the crisis that every year became more immi- 
nent, the Ottoman government procrastinated and evaded respon- 
sibility. 

The failure of the Turks to solve the Macedonian problem does 
not date from the assumption of power by the Constitutional 
party in 1908; but it must be traced back to a period at least 
thirty years earlier. Indeed, its beginnings reach back to that 
day— two centuries before — when the sultans ceased to be con- 
quering heroes and settled down to the more prosaic occupation 
of ruling the subject peoples of southeastern Europe. Somehow, 
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very few of them took kindly to the work of administration; and 
an equally small number had either the training or the personal 
aptitude to play successfully the r61e of a modern constitutional 
ruler. Many, however, did possess in a marked degree those 
admirable qualities of generosity, justice, magnanimity, tolera- 
tion, and patriotism, which distinguished the "benevolent des- 
pots" in Europe in the eighteenth century; but the majority 
nullified very largely their own efforts and those of the abler and 
well-intentioned sultans by an inexhaustible avarice for power 
and pleasure, coupled with a natural indolence and a disposition 
to employ corrupt methods both in private and public life. It 
was not long before the whole political regime was permeated 
with this spirit and these ideals; and the government became 
hopelessly corrupt and inefficient. Nevertheless, some spasmodic 
and half-hearted attempts were made, both by Turkey and by 
the European powers, to secure effective and just rule for the 
Balkans; but it was not until the nineteenth century, when Rus- 
sia, France and Great Britain assumed the duty of protecting the 
Christians under Ottoman rule, that a partial success was achieved. 
This was done by removing four national communities from Turk- 
ish control and limiting the territory of the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe to Albania and Macedonia. But this left the Chris- 
tians of Macedonia and Armenia as helpless as before and the 
Macedonian question was as far from being settled as ever. 

Roumania was the first nation to secure local autonomy as a 
state under the suzerainty of the Porte. And this not at the 
hands of the European concert, but rather in spite of the wishes 
of the prime movers in Near Eastern politics. By the treaty of 
1856 the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were each given 
the administration of their own affairs under the Turkish suze- 
rainty. They requested the privilege of forming a united govern- 
ment, but the powers at a conference in London voted against it. 
In 1859, however, the two districts elected the same person — 
Colonel Couza — as governor; and in 1862 the joint administration 
was quietly consummated. Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Sismarigen was chosen ruler, upon the forced retirement of Couza 
in 1866; and the kingdom of Roumania was actually created, 
though not officially recognized and independent till 1878. 
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Under the sane and efficient rule of King Charles, the country 
has made a noteworthy advance along all lines. With an area 
about equal to that of Louisiana and a population of 6,500,000, 
its yearly budget now approximates $92,200,000. In 1909 its 
exports amounted to $93,000,000 and imports to over $73,500,000. 
Besides a national militia, a regular standing army of 90,000 men 
and an annual war budget of $7,500,000 are maintained; and 
the army can readily be raised to a war-footing of 350,000. There 
are 2207 miles of railway, 4812 miles of telegraph and 23,400 miles 
of telephone now in operation. An important commercial port 
has been established at Constanza; and great intelligence has 
been shown in the development of forest preserves, agricultural 
and mining resources, and in protection of petroleum and other 
industrial interests. Roumania — economically and politically — 
is now the leading state in the Balkans; and her citizens, of whom 
92.5 per cent are Roumans, outrank the other peoples of that 
region in general culture and intelligence. Her foreign policy — 
uniformly moderate, peaceful and consistent — has been a con- 
stant factor in her success. Although hindered at times by 
Russian intrigue, her statesmen have always maintained a digni- 
fied, conservative attitude. They have courted successfully the 
friendship of their neighbors and deserve the confidence of all the 
European states. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Servia began fighting val- 
iantly under Kara George and Milosch for her freedom; but it 
was not until 1856 that her people actually acquired liberty of 
worship, of trade and of self-government. Complete independ- 
ence was accorded her in 1878; and in 1881 Servia became a con- 
stitutional kingdom under Milan I. The unscrupulous ambition 
and inherent personal weakness of her rulers, notably Milan I 
who set up an absolute monarchy in 1883 and Alexander II who 
with his intriguing consort — Draga — was assassinated in 1903, 
seriously retarded the development of the country. It is a strik- 
ing fact, that the administration of those two Balkan states alone, 
who have retained their native dynasties — Servia and Monte- 
negro — has been less successful than the governments of the other 
three — Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece — who took their kings 
from the lesser royal families of Europe. The intrigues of ambi- 
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tious neighbors like Austria have increased the difficulties and 
confusion; yet a constant improvement in conditions has been 
noticeable for a decade — particularly since the accession of the 
conservative Peter I and his intelligent and enlightened prime 
minister, Nicholas Pachitch, to power in 1903. 

Territorially Servia possesses about the combined area of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. It has a population of 2,493,000, of 
whom 2,298,000 are Serbs and 96 per cent of whom are members 
of the Creek orthodox church. Since 1904 she has been out of 
debt and presents a yearly budget of $23,000,000. Her army 
numbers about 40,000 men, but it can easily be raised to 150,000 
in case of war. There are in active operation 430 miles of railway, 
2140 miles of telegraph and 910 miles of telephone wires. Servia's 
program is one of peace and internal development; and she has 
been drawn into the present war chiefly from the motive of ren- 
dering secure her future economic development. Her interests 
and sympathies, however, bind her closely to the Greek Chris- 
tians and Serbs of the Balkans; and her foreign policy centers 
about the protection and welfare of those numerous Serb peoples 
of southeastern Europe, of whom are some 10,000,000 all told, 
and who constitute the greater proportion by far of the inhabi- 
tants of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Macedonia. For years Servia 
has been hoping to create a "Greater Servia" out of these sections 
of European Turkey, whenever the day of Turkey's retreat to 
Asia should come; and she was bitterly disappointed when Aus- 
tria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. But now she 
is about to realize her ambitions as far as Macedonia is concerned 
together with direct access to a port on the Adriatic, which will 
ensure her economic independence. 

Austria has been actively engaged for years in fighting this 
Serb propaganda, and in crushing by economic and political means 
every move of her own Slavs towards national autonomy, but 
also each advance of Servia in the direction of internal develop- 
ment or national expansion, as dangerous to the success of her 
own government and to the supremacy of the Teutonic element 
within the Austro-Hungarian kingdom. This is but the continua- 
tion of the policy of Count Andrassy who said to Lord Salisbury 
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upon the introduction of the Austrian military administration 
into Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1878; " J'ai mis le pied sur le tete 
du serpent;" and it is also intimately connected with Austria's 
territorial ambitions which included a dominant position on the 
Adriatic coast as well as expansion to the port of Salonika on the 
Aegean Sea through the disruption of the Ottoman Empire and 
even the incorporation of Servia itself within the Austrian 
monarchy. The present war has brought a rather sudden ter- 
mination to these schemes, with the exception of a possible suze- 
rainty over Albania ultimately; and, through the influence of the 
powers, Austria has been induced to allow Servia her "little win- 
dow on the Adriatic " as a reward for her sacrifices in the war. 

Little Montenegro — the size of Porto Rico or slightly greater 
than Yellowstone National Park — has enjoyed complete inde- 
pendence, too, since 1878, although it was nominally a free com- 
munity for many years prior to that date. Under its able prince — 
now king — Nicholas, it has been administered with a high degree 
of success considering the poverty of the country, the barrenness 
of its mountains, and the restless, independent spirit of its citi- 
zens. Today it is a progressive and fairly prosperous community ; 
and its monarch enjoys the respect of all the European rulers 
and statesmen. 

The terrible massacres of 1876 in Bulgaria and the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 led to the establishment of a fourth inde- 
pendent community in the Balkans. Its area was materially 
limited, at first, owing to the mistaken policy of England who 
thought the salvation of these Danube peoples lay in a reform 
of Turkey rather than in a division of the region into a number of 
small states. Great Britain saved the Ottoman Empire from a 
material loss of territory and advanced her own interests in the 
Near East by this action, but left European Turkey and the Ar- 
menians practically at the mercy of the sultan. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg was the first ruler of Bulgaria. 
He was friendly to Russia and was supported by her officials in 
the early part of his reign; but in 1883 he gave his people constitu- 
tional government and went over to the national party led by 
Stephen Stambulov. All Russian officials were replaced by 
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native leaders and a genuine Bulgarian revival took place. In 
1885, southern Bulgaria, left under Turkish rule as the province 
of Eastern Roumelia in 1878, was quietly annexed by popular 
vote and armed intervention. Servia alone actively opposed 
the movement, but was badly defeated at Slivnitza. Great 
Britain came to the aid of Bulgaria, and by skilful diplomacy 
kept the powers inactive and secured the acquiescence of the 
Porte. This marked a new epoch in the attitude of England 
toward the Near Eastern question. Her change of front is best 
described in the message of Sir R. Morier, English Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, to Sir W. White, British minister at Constan- 
tinople: "If you can help to build up these peoples into a bulwark 
of independent states and thus screen the 'sick man' from the 
fury of the northern blast, for God's sake do it. " 

Prince Alexander was, however, kidnapped soon after, at the 
instigation of Russian officials. Popular feeling was so pronounced 
against this action, that he was speedily returned to his palace. 
The Russian disfavor continuing great, he felt compelled to abdi- 
cate in 1886; and the present ruler — Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg — 
was chosen in his stead. Ferdinand, though self-seeking and fond 
of pomp and display, is a statesman of considerable ability. 
Under his direction, the country has made material and rapid 
progress along all lines; and in 1908, he secured its complete 
independence from Turkey and had himself crowned "Czar." 
The state possesses an area of 38,080 square miles — a little more 
than Indiana or Portugal — and a population of over 4,000,000. 
Of these five-sevenths are Bulgars — a composite of Tartar and 
Slavic blood, but an intelligent and industrious people. So 
thrifty have they become and so extensively have the farms and 
landed estates passed into the hands of the tillers of the soil, 
that Bulgaria has earned the title of the "Peasant State." 
Sofia, described in the early eighties by travelers as a "wretched 
village of mud huts and ill-built houses never more that two stories 
high, with mere mud tracts for its principal streets," is now a 
nourishing city of 103,000 people with paved streets, well-built 
houses, electric tramways and lighting, and many handsome 
public buildings. 
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In the ten years from 1895 to 1905 the exports of Bulgaria rose 
from $15,537,200 to $29,592,000 and imports from $13,804,000 
to $24,450,000 — nearly double in both instances. There are 1082 
miles of railway, 687 miles of telegraph and 904 miles of telephone 
wires now in service in the state; and its entire annual national 
budget now reaches a total of $34,000,000 of which about $7,000,- 
000 goes for military purposes. This little nation with a population 
less than the city of London, after careful training and the most 
painstaking effort, now possesses a homogeneous, well-organized 
army of fine material, amounting to 235,000 men, which is prob- 
ably unsurpassed by the military forces of any of the smaller 
European states. In November last, they were able to mobilize 
with remarkable dispatch and energy an army of 400,000 men 
and to astonish the world with the rapidity and completeness of 
their victories over the Turkish forces. This result was by no 
means unexpected in some quarters. One able and unbiased 
critic who visited Bulgaria and studied the question carefully, 
wrote of the army as early as 1908: "It surpasses all expectations 
and is for its size, probably, vastly superior to any other force 
it is likely to have to encounter. This result is largely due to the 
painstaking effort of the officers of all ranks, who treat their 
profession seriously. The hardy and enduring nature of the 
men adds largely to the efficiency of the army; and the spirit 
which pervades the ranks is splendid. Every man is cheerful, 
and seems to desire to perfect himself in the art of war to enable 
him to play his part in the great struggle to maintain the invinci- 
bility of Bulgaria, which cannot now be long postponed. " 

Yet Bulgaria's foreign policy has been on the whole conserva- 
tive and peaceful. She desires the friendship of her neighbors 
and opportunities for internal development and commercial ex- 
pansion. She has large interests in European Turkey and her 
economic future is wrapped up in the problem of territorial expan- 
sion into that region. And she could not ignore the demands of 
her compatriots in Macedonia, while the pressure of her own peo- 
ple on the government increased year by year until in the months 
of September and October 1912 it became practically irresistible. 

Thus — leaving Greece out of the discussion, which secured its 
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independence in 1829 with the assistance of the powers— four 
free and independent states have been successfully created out 
of European Turkey in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and the territorial possessions of the sultan in the Balkans have 
been reduced by nearly two-thirds. This is primarily the result of 
the misrule of the Sublime Porte — of the corruption under Abdul 
Hamid in particular — and of the interference of the European 
powers. Yet it must be acknowledged that the real success of 
the new states has been due to causes lying almost entirely out- 
side of the sphere of activity of European statesmen. Chief 
among these was the fact that there existed within each of these 
Balkan communities one homogeneous group of people bound 
together by ties of blood, language and custom, who constituted 
90 per cent or over, of the entire population, and who could fur- 
nish a nucleus of resource and power sufficient to ensure the suc- 
cess of a national organization. Such was the case with the Serbs 
in Servia, the Roumans in Roumania and the Bulgars in Bulgaria. 
To this, accompanied as it was by the rapid growth of the spirit 
of nationality among these peoples, more than anything else, is 
the salvation of the Danube principalities to be attributed. 

A second and hardly less important factor was the rise of gifted 
native leaders, like Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, Pachitch of 
Servia, and Stambulov of Bulgaria, whose patriotism and devo- 
tion equals anything Europe has ever seen, and who possessed 
constructive political ability of a high order. The introduction 
of religious toleration removed one of the most serious obstacles 
to reform, namely, the strife between the theological sects of the 
Near East, whose name is "legion." National churches were 
organized under their own heads, like the Bulgarian exarch at 
Constantinople and the metropolitan of Servia at Belgrade, and 
their own governing bodies. A distinct separation of church and 
state followed and a free hand secured for the new governments. 
The transference of the lands of the excluded Turks to the peasant 
farmers removed the chief difficulty in agrarian reform. And 
the abolition of the old Ottoman methods of taxation and collec- 
tion of revenues opened the way for an enlightened financial 
regime and a progressive economic development, that have placed 
each state upon a sound basis. 
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The term "Macedonia" does not appear often on modern maps, 
but it is in common use in a variety of ways, some of which are 
very confusing to the general reader. The name is usually em- 
ployed in its most restricted — and probably its most correct — 
meaning to designate that region of the Balkans embraced within 
the three Turkish vilayets of Salonika, Monastir and Kosovo, 
and lying between the districts of Adrianople and Albania. For 
the purposes of this article, however, we will apply it to the whole 
region in Europe still retained by the sultan, after the loss of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. The total area of these Otto- 
man lands is 68,190 square miles, or a little less than the State of 
Missouri. It is a district of considerable natural wealth and of 
unrivalled commercial possibilities, with two ports of first rank — 
Constantinople and Salonika. It possesses one of the most cos- 
mopolitan populations in the world, numbering 6,000,000,* of 
whom 70 per cent are Turks, Greeks and Albanians, while the 
remaining 30 per cent includes Serbs, Bulgars, Vlacks, Armenians, 
Italians, Magyars, Gypsies, Slavs, Jews and Circassians. No 
one nationality constitutes more than 30 per cent of the whole; 
and this lack of a determining element in the population — one 
sufficiently powerful to assume the leadership and ensure a united 
and independent organization for the entire district — is one of 
the main causes for the failure thus far to solve the "Macedonian 
question." 

Another serious difficulty has been the racial antipathies and 
jealousies of the resident nationalities — especially those which are 
related to the citizens of the neighboring free states. The moment 
one attempted to secure the ascendancy, the others began to 
fight "tooth and nail" against it. When Bulgaria permitted its 
people to aid the Macedonian revolutionists in 1903-04, Servian 
and Greek bands penetrated the country, assisting the Turks in 
the devastation of the districts and in the suppression of the revolt. 
Only with the formation of the Balkan League during 1912, did 
the end come to this barbarous rivalry and unreasoning competi- 
tion which have doubtless caused as much loss of life and suffering 
in Macedonia during the past quarter of a century, as the massa- 

1 Of this number over 1,203,000 live in the city of Constantinople. 
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cres and oppression of the Ottoman soldiers and officials. And 
even this union, as admirably as it has served its purpose during 
the war and the period of the peace negotiations, has failed thus 
far to eradicate the old bitter animosities and suspicions in some 
quarters, or to control the most radical elements on all occasions. 

A third element in the problem is the religious situation and 
the unique position of the great Metropolitan leaders. There 
are Greek, Bulgarian, Latin and Armenian Christians, Moham- 
medans, Jews, and other denominations, each under its own 
particular religious head. The Greeks enjoy the protection of his 
holiness, the patriarch of Constantinople, and the Latins that of 
Pope Pius X at Rome. The Bulgarian Christians who were very 
restless under the supervision of the Greek patriarch, have had 
their own exarch at Constantinople since February, 1870, who 
represents their interests with the sultan; but the Russian and 
Servian churches have never officially recognized this Bulgarian 
branch. The Armenians are divided into two groups, one Roman 
Catholic and one Gregorian, each with its own patriarch at 
Constantinople. And the Jews have their chief rabbi, called 
"Chacham-Baschi," living also in the Turkish capitol. All of 
these prelates have immense influence and considerable strength. 
Each must protect his own people; and none are willing to favor 
any movement which would materially reduce their power or 
affect their position — such, for example, as the Bulgarian exarch 
might experience if the Bulgar Christians of Macedonia were 
removed from his immediate jurisdiction. Then no one group of 
co-religionists wish to see one of another belief placed over them. 
The experience of the Christians under Mohammedan rule has 
made them all particularly sensitive on this point. 

The responsibility of the Ottoman government for the complete 
failure of every genuine move to settle satisfactorily and definitely 
the Macedonian problem, however, far outweighs every other 
contributing cause, whether working from within or without 
the distracted region; and, if Turkey now loses practically all of 
her European possessions, she will have no one but her own short- 
sighted and corrupt officials to thank for it. At the conference 
of Berlin in 1878, Great Britain and Germany saved for the Porte 
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the greater part of her present Macedonian lands which Russia had 
forced her to cede in the treaty of San Stephano. In return, the 
Ottoman government promised by article 23 of the Berlin agree- 
ment to introduce a new organic law into European Turkey. A 
commission, on which the local nationalities were to be fully 
represented, was to draw up a tentative plan for the joint approval 
of the Porte and the European commission on the Balkans. 
Nothing came of this, however, until the Ottoman government 
itself undertook to formulate a plan of reform in June 1879 under 
great pressure from Sir A. H. Layard — the British minister at 
Constantinople. At length, in April, 1880, the Porte summoned 
the European Balkan commission to inspect its draft which was 
duly worked over with great care and thoroughness; and a new 
excellent organic law produced and signed on August 23, 1880. 
But the sultan never permitted it to be put in force. Abdul 
Hamid had already discarded the constitution of 1876 and exiled 
its author — the grand vizier, Midhat Pasha — in 1877; and he had 
no sympathy whatever with any movement towards local auton- 
omy, popular sovereignty, or decentralization of authority in 
favor of the local divisions of his empire. He was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of monarchial rule and a staunch supporter of the 
centralized authority of the sovereign, both in church and state; 
and no one knew better how to play upon the peculiar sentimental- 
ities and feelings of the different co-religionists and nationalities 
within his realm, to successfully achieve his own purposes. In 
the matter of the Macedonian reforms, the sultan played off the 
great powers so cleverly against one another, and kept the jeal- 
ousies of the small Balkan principalities so constantly inflamed, 
that he was able to postpone any serious change in the "status 
quo " until the very day of his forced abdication in 1909. 2 

Meanwhile, the condition of the country became worse, year 
by year. The administration was inefficient and corrupt; the 
t;ixes almost unbearable and the method of collection brutal and 
severe; and there was little protection in the courts, or security 
for life and property anywhere in European Turkey. So great did 

2 April 27. He had been compelled to recognise the new constitutional regime 
and permit the restoration of the constitution of 1876 in July of the previous year. 
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the anarchy and insecurity become, that by 1900 the population 
of the region was materially reduced by emigration. Thousands 
of peasants took refuge across the borders of Servia and Bulgaria. 
It is claimed that 20,000 Bulgars took up their residence in Sofia 
alone. Unfortunately, and perhaps stirred on by the activities 
of the "Macedonian Committee" — formed by Bulgars — in as- 
sisting their compatriots in Macedonia and promoting the propa- 
ganda for an autonomous rule there, the Ottoman government 
added violence to its policy of repression and intimidation. And 
it will be remembered how the terrible atrocities in Macedonia 
in 1902-03 aroused the statesmen of Europe, and how the now 
famous "memorandum" of Bulgaria — an appalling indictment 
of Turkish rule in the Balkans — was perused with feelings of 
horror and chagrin in all the council-chambers on the continent. 

After considerable delay and under heavy pressure from the 
press and from the other powers, Russia and Austria produced 
the "Vienna program" of reform in February, 1903; and, through 
the persistent efforts of Great Britain and France the more work- 
able plan — known as the "Muerzsteg program" — was evolved 
in October of the same year. This latter included reforms in 
finance, in civil government, in taxation, and in the gendarmerie, 
together with an European commission of control. Yet it failed 
completely for lack of serious support by its framers, and the 
opposition of the sultan and Germany. It has been demonstrated 
that the loss of life in 1904-05 was almost as great as in 1902-03. 
The emigration began again, some 4000 leaving the vilayet of 
Monastir alone in 1904 for America. The number of emigrants 
increased to 6000 in the next year and to 15,000 in the first half 
of 1906; and the country was properly described by Victor Berard 
in that year, as "une Macedonie Pillee et massacree, unproduc- 
tive pour elle-meme et inutile pour le reste du monde, intenable 
aux indigenes et impenetrable aux etrangers." This hopeless 
situation dragged on till the summer of 1908, when the powers 
were again aroused to action, Sir Edward Grey and M. Ivolski — 
Russian minister of foreign affairs — bringing forward an ener- 
getic plan for the pacification of Macedonia. This embraced, 
among other provisions, the restoration of peace and security 
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through the medium of a large military force commanded by 
Turks but assisted by European officers, the organization of the 
district into an independent province under the control of the 
Porte, and the creation of a new civil administration based upon 
principles employed in all modern governments. 

In July, before this program could be put in operation, the 
revolution occurred in Turkey resulting in the triumph of the 
"Young Turk" party and the restoration of the constitution. 
The leaders of the new movement, disavowing all responsibility 
for the errors and misdeeds of the late regime, promised reform 
with evident sincerity and asked for time in which to establish 
a just and efficient administration in Macedonia. Since their 
program included principles of decentralization, of political equal- 
ity and of local autonomy, and some of their most prominent mem- 
bers were from Macedonia, the powers took them at their word 
and refrained from all interference. 

The revolutionary committee which now assumed control at 
Constantinople, was composed of patriotic, well-intentioned and 
upright men. Some possessed good administrative ability and 
were trained in European methods and ideals; but the majority, 
though enthusiastic and anxious to succeed, were sadly deficient 
in practical experience in political affairs. Their knowledge of 
Macedonian conditions was meager and they were lacking in the 
two great essentials necessary to solve that most difficult problem 
— diplomatic tact and breadth of view. At first they had the 
confidence of everyone, the promulgation of the constitution being 
received with enthusiasm and public rejoicings throughout the 
Turkish Balkan lands — from Adrianople to Scutari. The peas- 
ants, the mountaineers and the burgers in the towns, all thought 
that the millenium had arrived — that peace, security and a just 
rule had come to stay — and at no previous time had the conditions 
been so favorable for the introduction of a successful regime. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of the four years that elapsed before 
the final blow fell, the new Ottoman government failed completely 
to lay even the foundations of a good and efficient administration 
in Macedonia. And their lack of success must be assigned chiefly 
to their own blunders, notwithstanding the fact that their labors 
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were seriously interfered with by political upheavals in Constanti- 
nople and grave complications in foreign affairs, such as the loss 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the war with Italy in Tripoli. 

The "Young Turk" party started out to introduce into Euro- 
pean Turkey, in the proposed new regime, two irreconcilable prin- 
ciples — political equality and minority rule — a tremendous and 
delicate task for experienced politicians in any country, but a 
hazardous and almost impossible one in a land like European 
Turkey. On account of the disturbed condition and the lack of 
political experience by the masses in Macedonia, and in order to 
preserve their own supremacy — and that of the Ottoman race — in 
all matters of state, they felt it almost a sacred duty to retain 
their own followers and a majority of Turks in all the public offices, 
in spite of the fact that the Christians and the subject races far 
out-numbered the Moslems and the Ottomans. During 1909, 
1910 and 1911, illegal methods — such as intimidating the peas- 
antry and driving them by force to the polls — were employed 
generally to control the elections. The Constitutional Clubs were 
soon closed and the right of public meetings abolished; and these 
moves were immediately followed by a strict censorship of the 
press and the punishment without trial of chiefs, or leaders, who 
ignored or refused to carry out the orders of the government 
officials. And in a short time the new party has lost all the con- 
fidence, prestige and popularity which had accompanied its ad- 
vent to power. 

In order to carry out their plans for equality and unity, the 
committee inaugurated a policy of "Ottomanization," which may 
be described as an effort to destroy all local national lines and to 
impose artificial Ottoman nationality upon everyone within the 
Turkish Empire. Since all were now equal and residing under 
the same constitutional government, they argued that it was 
imperative for everyone to become a "Turk" — to write and 
speak Turkish and to assume a loyalty to Turkish ideals and to the 
Ottoman Empire. Accordingly it was decreed that only the 
Turkish language and the Arabic script should be employed in the 
schools; and all teachers not "Ottomans " were removed from their 
positions. No matter how beautiful such a policy was in theory, 
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or how well it might serve ultimately as a factor in the regenera- 
tion of Turkey, it was certain to arouse a strong opposition in 
Macedonia in 1912. In fact, it was bitterly resented by all the 
Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks in European Turkey, and particularly 
by the Albanians whose love of independence and loyalty to their 
own country is strong and who — naturally — much preferred their 
own language and the Latin script to those employed by the Turks. 
Conflicts were frequent between the officials of the Ottoman 
government and the local authorities on this question; and in 
many places the schools were closed. 

But this was not all. Many Bulgarians and Serbs who had 
retired over the frontiers of Bulgaria and Servia, owing to the 
disturbed condition, now saw their lands seized and handed over 
to home-seeking Moslems who had migrated from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina when Austria took control there. And, in order, 
doubtless, to secure the effective enforcement of their plans, 
the committee ordered a general disarmament in the vilayet of 
Macedonia and Albania. This was a serious blunder in a country 
where life and property were not safe, and where every peasant 
had been compelled to make his home into a "castle" — particu- 
larly before any real security had been established. This move, 
not understood by the masses, was felt to be unnecessarily severe, 
especially in Albania where the chief joy of the inhabitants con- 
sists in firing off their guns on any and every public occasion and 
where the "blood-feud" has existed between families and clans 
for years. 

A "sullen, dejected aspect" was noticeable now among the 
subject population, where joy and smiling faces had been seen 
three years before. And all parties — Albanians, Bulgars, Greeks, 
Christians and Moslems — were bitterly opposed to the Constitu- 
tional party by 1912, while in Albania the people broke out into 
open rebellion in the spring of last year, exasperated by the un- 
necessary punishments and maltreatment meted out by the author- 
ities in the process of disarming the inhabitants. During July, 
August, and September, 1911, over 4000 persons in the vilayets 
of Uskub, Salonika, and Monastir alone were ill-treated, beaten 
and clubbed, while some 2000 fled to Bulgaria, and 3000 to the 
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mountains, rather than submit to this disarmament process. 
Still another grievance existed — that of enlistment of the youths 
of these subject races and their deportation into distant regions 
of Asia Minor for service. Although it was a good training for 
the young men, it bore heavily upon the country, as many of the 
men were needed at home and since large numbers, as high as 
50 per cent it is claimed, succumbed to the severities of the service 
and the climatic changes, particularly in Arabia. This method 
of enlistment, combined with the various hardships imposed on 
the army by the repeated calls upon it to put down revolts in the 
inhospitable and wild regions of Arabia, Asia Minor and Albania 
from 1908-12, led to a serious mutiny of that portion of the mili- 
tary forces stationed at Monastir on June 27, 1912, that could not 
be put down until early in August. This was a last blow to the 
growing unpopularity of the Said Pasha cabinet, which was forced 
to resign on July 16, 3 and completed the disruption of the "Young 
Turk" party already torn by dissentions. 

This party had indeed accomplished much for Turkey. Its 
services in securing constitutional government for the country, 
and in deposing the autocratic and unscrupulous Abdul Hamid, 
will always remain to its credit. But its military members took 
too large a part in the affairs of state; and its sanest and ablest 
members either retired or were forced out of office by reason of 
disagreement with, or the intrigues of, the more radical and incap- 
able elements. The good work of the few was ignored or undone 
by the blunders or the dissentions of others. The Salonika com- 
mittee acted independently of the cabinet and often arbitrarily. 
Hadji Adil Pasha, minister of the interior in Said Pasha's cabinet, 
returned on July 4-5 to Constantinople, after 102 days in Mace- 
donia, where he had studied the situation sympathetically and 
carefully and had drawn up an excellent program of reforms, only 
to lose his position with the fall of the cabinet, two weeks later. 
From July to September, there were seven ministers of the inte- 
rior, including Hadji Adil, making any serious reforms impossible. 

At this critical stage of events, two dreadful massacres of Chris- 
tians occurred, and a border controversy with Montenegro arose, 

3 Had been in power since December 31, 1911. 
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which rendered the position of the Turkish government most diffi- 
cult and the likelihood of immediate restitution and settlement 
very remote. At Kotchana, not far from the Bulgarian border, 
188 innocent Bulgarians were slain on August 2, while in the same 
month similar atrocities were committed at Berane, near the 
Servian border; and in the following month, some ten Christians 
villages on the Montenegro frontier were reported burned and the 
women and children killed. 

Meanwhile the Balkan states remonstrated with Turkey and 
appealed to the powers to take over the administration of Mace- 
donia. On August 15-16, Count Berchtold, Austrian prime 
minister, proposed an international conference on the Balkan 
question. All the powers expressed, in a leisurely fashion, their 
willingness to join in such a discussion; but Count Berchtold was 
exceeding slow in completing the arrangements. 

On August 27, the new grand vizier, Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha, 
declined any foreign interference in affairs of Macedonia, but 
asked for time in which to take up the question and work out a 
satisfactory solution. Matters dragged on; the powers were very 
slow and seemingly indifferent. At length the Balkan states 
decided to act for themselves. As early as March, 1912, Servia 
and Bulgaria had reached an agreement to cooperate in Mace- 
donian affairs, and had signed a treaty covering the most impor- 
tant military and territorial questions. In August, according to 
the. confirmed report from official sources, Greece and Bulgaria 
signed a military agreement which brought into being a real 
Balkan alliance, to which Montenegro adhered. Thus the old 
feud spirit disappeared and, under the stress of events, old rival- 
ries and jealousies were laid aside. Wise statesmen saw that by 
union, cooperation, and prompt action, it would be possible for 
the Balkan states themselves to sever the "Gordian Knot" of 
the Macedonian question, not only to the benefit of the long- 
suffering and oppressed peoples of European Turkey, but also 
to their own territorial and economic advantage. It would, 
doubtless result in a policy of "blood and iron," as Bismarck 
would have said; but it would be worth the sacrifice of men and 
money, to have the distressing massacres stopped, the intolerable 
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and unceasing border difficulties ended, and the real economic 
life and development of the Balkans made possible by the es- 
tablishment of permanent peace and security. When the final 
account is rendered of the origin and development of this new 
policy, historians will doubtless find that the chief merit for its 
creation was due to the efforts and abilities of Dr. Daneff , presi- 
dent of the Bulgarian Grand Sobranye, M. Pashitch, prime minis- 
ter of Servia and M. Venezelos, the Greek premier. 

Events soon played into the hands of the "Quadruple Entente. " 
In spite of the remonstrances of Bulgaria and the powers, Turkey 
was extremely slow in taking any action to apprehend and punish 
the leaders in the massacres of Kotchana and Berane, or to take 
up seriously and energetically the general question of reform in 
Macedonia. Doubtless the inability of the new cabinet of the 
Liberal Union party, to establish an efficient control in Constan- 
tinople was largely responsible for this. The parliament had 
been dissolved in August; and every effort was made to free the 
government from the attacks and intrigues of the Committee of 
Union and Progress (Young Turks). 

In the meantime, by serious blunders, they rendered their posi- 
tion more difficult by arousing the wrath and suspicion of the 
Balkan states. On September 24, an order was issued that the 
annual fall manouvres of the Ottoman army should be held in 
the district of Adrianople. This aroused Bulgaria, it being con- 
sidered as a menace to their position, although on the request of 
France the order was afterwards rescinded. To protect herself 
and to assuage the popular demands that by now had become 
almost irresistible, Bulgaria ordered a general mobilization on 
September 30. Servia followed suit on the same day. Greece 
and Montenegro on October 1. The powers became alarmed at 
once. M. Poincare" — then prime minister of France — took the 
initiative at once; and, through the prompt cooperation of Sir 
Edward Grey and the fortunate presence of M. Sasenov, Russian 
minister of foreign affairs, in London and Paris, an agreement was 
reached within a week, which was embodied in a note to the Balkan 
states under date of October 8. 
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In this document, the European concert deplored all measures 
leading to war and said they would "not permit any modification 
of the territorial 'status quo' in European Turkey," if war broke 
out. But they offered to take in hand immediately the introduc- 
tion of reform into Macedonia, on the basis of article 23 of the 
treaty of Berlin, with the understanding that there should be 
no infringement of the sovereignty or territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Without relying on the support, thus assured, 
of the powers, and in this way rendering the likelihood of war 
remote, the Turkish government stepped resolutely into the trap 
laid for it by the astute Balkan allies. On October 1 they ordered 
a general mobilization of the Turkish army, and refused to permit 
the passage of war supplies into Servia, which had been detained 
at Uskub and Salonika since September 24. On the 14th the 
cabinet declined all foreign interference, saying that article 23 
did not apply to the present situation. The new Turkish parlia- 
ment would, however, draw up a new scheme for the government 
of European Turkey as soon as possible; and the powers were 
begged not to hold the present government responsible for the 
mistakes and failures of past administrations. 

Bulgaria, Servia and Greece addressed a joint note on October 
13 to Turkey, which amounted practically to an ultimatum. They 
demanded administrative autonomy for all the national communi- 
ties of the Ottoman Empire, admission of Christians to the public 
offices in provinces inhabited by Christians and the nomination 
of Belgian or Swiss governors in such districts, the reorganization 
of the gendarmerie of European Turkey under Belgian or Swiss 
officers, proportional representation of each nationality in the 
imperial parliament, and the creation of a superior council com- 
posed of an equal number of Musselmans and Christians and 
above the authority of the grand vizier, which should superintend 
the introduction of these reforms. The Porte must guarantee to 
inaugurate this new regime, in good faith, within six months and 
to recall its order for mobilization immediately, or the allies 
would not answer for the consequences. The Balkan states, 
then, replied to the note of the powers, explaining that it was too 
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late at that date for them to wait for the proposed action of the 
great European states. They must act for themselves; and they 
stated what steps they had already taken in the matter. 

Two days later — on October 15 — the Turkish government made 
peace with Italy and definitely voted to declare war upon the 
Balkan allies, informing those powers that their note did not 
deserve an answer and accusing them of lacking in respect for the 
greater European states. But Ahmed Mouktar Pasha and his 
cabinet were in sore straits — as unpopular at home as their acts 
were making them distrusted abroad — they were assailed from 
all sides, but somehow managed to hold on for a number of days 
longer — until hostilities were in full swing. At length, on Octo- 
ber 29, this short-lived cabinet fell; and the sultan persuaded, 
after much urging, the venerable and conservative statesman, 
Kiamil Pasha — to undertake the uncongenial and arduous task 
of forming a new government and of ruling a disordered empire in 
the throes of war. Meanwhile, Montenegro had commenced hos- 
tilities on October 9; and the other allies had been forced to follow 
suite on the 17th and 18th. The rulers of these states preceded 
their military operations, however, with stirring "manifestos" to 
their people and last letters of explanation and regret to the pow- 
ers and to Turkey. Thus began the war that deprived the Otto- 
man Empire of the last remnants of her European possessions 
and opened a new epoch in Balkan history. And, when the ques- 
tion of Albanian independence is definitely settled and Mace- 
donia proper has been divided among the kingdoms of Bulgaria, 
Greece and Servia, it is to be hoped that the Balkan specter of 
disorder and anarchy, which has troubled European statesmen for 
so many years, will be buried securely and forever. 



